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Reviewers, while the private exceeds, if anything, the
public in Peter Bell the Third. If we take Dryden's state-
ments in The Original and Progress for law, then this
mixed kind is not strictly speaking legitimate; but it is
inevitable, and must be accepted as such throughout
the descent of satire from Pope to Roy Campbell. Not
that both elements are always present together; apart
from a few specific allusions, Young seems to have
adopted the 'Type' method with an academic gesture;
compared with Pope, he is innocuous. The appeal to
generality in Johnson's two Juvenalian imitations,
London, and The Vanity of Human Wishes, offer a striking
contrast to the reckless slaughter, by Churchill, of his
contemporaries; and yet Churchill was by no means
devoid of a 'public' sense of duty, even though he might
not be fair to Pomposo. Byrom's verses against foppery
(The Dissection of a Beads Head and The Beau and the
Bedlamite], like many of his other satirical pieces, bear
the mark of disinterested observation; while a con-
scientiously general attitude is maintained in the
satirical parts of Thomson's Castle of Indolence* (cf. the
'muckworm' passage in Canto I). Cowper's satire is
prompted by obviously powerful ideals of religion and
morality; and Dodsley, from a very different angle,
gives us the point of view of the universal footman: we
know that at one time he was Dartineuf s man,f but he
* I am much obliged to Miss E. M. Black for drawing my
attention to this passage.
t See BoswelPs Johnson, Lyttleton's Dialogues of the Dead,
No. XIX, and Pope:
Each mortal has his pleasure; none deny
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham-pye.
(Imitations oj Horace, Bk. II, Sat. i.)